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CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS. 

SOCIAL EVOLUTION THROUGH THE ETHICAL LAW. 

The lucid way in which Professor Le Conte explained the initial difficulties 
attending the first principles of social evolution must have come as a boon to many 
another puzzled student of sociology besides myself. It is impossible for an earnest 
believer in the great destiny of man to hold as true the gospel preached by the pro- 
fessed sociologists, still less possible is it for an upholder of monism to adopt their 
materialistic views, believing, as we do, in "the spirituality of all existence." There- 
fore words such as those of Professor Le Conte, in his able article on ' ' The Theory 
of Evolution and Social Progress, "in your issue for July, are, indeed, welcome. 

There is another writer of the present day who has forsaken the ground on 
which the sociologists have encamped for so long, namely, Benjamin Kidd, who in 
his work on social evolution bears out the truth of what Professor Le Conte says of 
the "Wrong Direction "; he writes in his opening chapter, "The Outlook": 

' ' Science has obviously herself no clear perception of the nature of the social 
evolution we are undergoing. . . . We are without any real knowledge of the laws 
of its life and development, or of the principles which underlie the process of social 
evolution which is proceeding around us." 

But, on the other hand, under the heading of " Conditions of Human Pro- 
gress," he says, speaking of man : 

' ' We find him in like manner subject to laws which have governed the develop- 
ment of the lower forms of life, and which are merely operating in society under 
more complex conditions." 

Those laws Benjamin Kidd calls the fundamental principles which underlie the 
life and development of all organic nature. In that he is merely echoing the older 
teaching of organic evolutionists. But again he parts company with his brother 
sociologists and joins issue with Professor Le Conte so far as to regard religion as 
a function of great import to man ; he calls it "the more special and peculiar fea- 
ture," for instance : 

"The social system which constitutes an organic growth ... is not the politi- 
cal organisation of which we form part, it is not the race to which we belong, it is 
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not even the whole human family in process of evolution ; the organic growth, it 
would appear, muse be the social system or type of civilisation founded on a form 
of religious belief." 

But unfortunately the form which Benjamin Kidd adopts is painfully dis- 
appointing ; he formulates a religion from which reason must be entirely elimi- 
nated, nay more, in which it is really antagonistic, and we find ourselves under his 
arguments once again facing the old and hopeless prospect of everlasting war be- 
tween religion and science — a prospect fast being blotted out by more thoughtful 
pictures of both walking onward hand in hand. 

Curiously enough, the professed sociologists themselves admit the backward- 
ness of their science ; one excuse, and one only, can they find for it, and that lies 
in its peculiar difficulties ; but, as Professor Le Conte has said, the difficulties 
would disappear, provided the sociologists had set out in the right direction. Start- 
ing on wrong principles, they cannot reach a right conclusion. 

Another mistake into which sociologists have fallen finds expression in the fol- 
lowing words. Talking of the progress of man, Benjamin Kidd writes : 

' 'As to the nature of the progress there can also be no mistake. It is at once 
both inevitable and involuntary, . . . one of the commonest ideas surviving from a 
pre-evolutionary period is that which represents the stages of man's social progress 
as being steps in advance consciously and voluntarily taken." 

Again : 

' ' Left to himself this high-born creature, whose progress we seem to take for 
granted, has not the slightest innate tendency to make any onward progress what- 
ever." 

Compare with this the words of Professor Le Conte : 

' ' But there is another and higher factor introduced right here (for man is more 
than an animal), a factor distinctive of social progress, a factor which soon becomes 
dominant over all others, viz., the conscious voluntary co-operation of man himself 
in the work of his own evolution." 

Man himself seeks the ideal, worships the pure and holy with a conscious wor- 
ship, the spiritual part of him is godlike, he is "a god though in the germ." 

It has always seemed to me impossible to hold the dark necessity theory and 
at the same time to believe in the free will of man. In his spirit he is beyond the 
sphere of organic evolution, which has attained its perfection in his body, and has 
fitted it to contain his spirit. To what spiritual excellence man might attain, is as 
yet unknown ; to what, if properly understood, spiritual evolution might arrive, is 
at present beyond our ken. We dream sometimes of man ideal and godlike. The 
development of his capabilities for correspondence with God by means of right 
evolution is the goal, the end of his race, and the law governing that right evolu- 
tion is surely the ethical law, a proper knowledge of virtue, a following after holi- 
ness, an unhesitative acceptance of everything morally good and beautiful, the 
complete rejection at whatever cost of everything impure, corrupt, and base, all 
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our actions, all our thoughts, hopes, and wishes should have but one object — the 
furtherance of virtue. And why? Because virtue is the law of our souls' life, and, 
just as vegetation obeys the law of its growth, the heavenly bodies the law of their 
movements, elements the law of their existence, so should man obey the law of his 
life, only he must do so consciously, as on a higher plane, while the others obey 
from necessity. 

Professor Le Conte mourns the slight care and thought bestowed on love and 
marriage. "Alas ! " he says, "how little even yet does Reason control our selection 
in those things." It is true and the cause is obvious. Ignoring Herbert Spencer's 
untrue criticism upon the value of taught virtue found in his Study of Sociology we 
must insist upon the ancient Socratic axiom that virtue is capable of being taught 
and once having implanted in the mind of youth a right appreciation of ideal con- 
duct then the truth of Tennyson's lines will be apparent : 

" We needs must love the highest when we see it.' ' 

If we worshipped the Beautiful and the Holy would we choose as our life compan- 
ions the Unholy and the Unbeautiful ? And the Ethical Law itself, upon what does 
it rest ? What shall we find governing the fourth and highest plane ? ' ' What is 
the end and term of all evolution ? " The knowledge of God. "This is how men 
get to know God — by doing His will. . . . Acts react upon souls. Good acts make 
good men, just acts just men, divine acts divine men," says Professor Drummond. 
God, Heaven, and Religion lie in our hearts, salvation does not come ' ' through 
this ism or that ism," through Roman Catholicism or Protestantism, not alone does 
it dwell in churches or chapels, but in the souls of men lies its possibility. 

We must not limit the number of avenues leading up to God. Personally being 
amongst those who have found their highest conception of the Beautiful and Holy 
in the religion of Christ, yet it would be far from me to assert that such belief was 
the only acceptable one in the eyes of the great Father. All religions preaching 
love and peace, not war and bloodshed, all religions teaching man to believe in the 
majesty of his spiritual birth, in the greatness of his destiny, have surely in them 
the principles of man's social evolution. Some have doubted whether our civilisa- 
tion has not introduced a greater number of evils than it has cast out. Those evils, 
and they are many and great, have entered because of the ignorance which prevails 
regarding the laws which should govern man. The realisation of the penalties in- 
curred by the breaking of a humanly appointed law is forced upon us, but how 
many realise the penalties which we incur in the breaking of the laws of our life. 

Christ himself tells us a little about an Ideal Civilisation, an Ideal Society, when 
he speaks of the "Kingdom of God." Professor Drummond in his Programme of 
Christianity takes up Christ's words regarding His kingdom and says, ' ' the sense 
of belonging to such a society transforms life," it gives, he writes, "a note of uni- 
versality to even the humblest works we do, a sense of comradeship, a promise of 
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Now when we look at the idea of a Society, governed by the principles of or- 
ganic evolution, as the sociologists conceive it would be, it becomes so terrible that 
we have the late Professor Huxley saying : 

' ' Even the best of modern civilisation appears to me to exhibit a condition of 
mankind which neither embodies any worthy ideal nor even possesses the merit of 
stability. I do not hesitate to express the opinion that if there is no hope of a large 
improvement of the greater part of the human family. ... I should hail the advent 
of some kindly comet which would sweep the whole affair away as a desirable con- 
summation." 

Herbert Spencer thinks an adequate cause can be found for religion in the idea 
of ghosts and ancestor-worship, while Mr. Grant Allen somewhere describes it as a 
" grotesque fungoid growth." 

To us religion is the key to problems connected with the soul of man which are 
unsolvable in any other way. 

On the one hand then we have the doctrine of the Organic Evolutionists with 
its cruel necessities, war, strife, and oppression, on the other hand the doctrine of 
the evolution of the soul which for principles has love, peace, pity, generosity, and 
unselfishness. One promises man a glorious future, a diviner life, a noble aim ; the 
other places him on a level with the beasts, and thinks that destruction would be a 
fitting consummation for all his kind. Emilia Digby. 
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